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EXECUTIVE  ORDER  TRANSFERS 
RECREATIONAL  AREAS 

Executive  Order  No.  14,  signed  by  President  Roosevelt 
November  14,  completed  the  transfer  of  recreational  demonstration 
areas  from  the  Resettlement  Administration  to  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  together  with  all  options,  moneys,  contracts,  records,  per- 
sonnel and  facilities  necessary  for  the  prosecution  of  the  program. 

Full  responsibility  for  development  of  the  recreational 
demonstration  projects  was  vested  in  the  National  Park  Service  in 
August  1936,  when  such  projects  were  transferred  from  the  Resettle- 
ment Administration,  but  responsibility  for  acquiring  title  to  the 
land  and  making  payments  therefor  remained  with  the  Resettlement  Ad- 
ministration until  November  14,  when  this  responsibility  also  went 
to  the  National  Park  Service. 

Forty-six  areas,  many  near  industrial  centers,  are  includ- 
ed in  the  transfer.  Many  have  already  been  completed  and  are  in 
use;  others  are  well  under  way. 
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SECOND  CONFERENCE  ON 
PLANNING  HELD  AT 
DES  MOINES,  IOWA 

A  second  conference  on  city  and  county  planning  was  held 
at  Des  Moines,  Iowa  on  December  10,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Dwight 
G.  McCarty.  M.  H.  Harvey,  secretary,  was  in  charge  of  arrangements. 
The  conference  was  well  attended,  and  included  representatives  of 
38  counties  —  county  agents,  members  of  county  boards  of  supervi- 
sors, municipal  officers,  city  planning  commissions,  various  farm- 
ers' organizations,  legislators,  associations  of  commerce  and  other 
business  associations.  1/ 


1/  IOWA  PLANNING  NEWS.   1  (10)  1.   December  1936.   (Elm  Lodge, 
Ames,  Iowa. ) 
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M.  W.  Torkelson,  director  of  regional  planning  for  Wis- 
consin, was  the  principal  speaker.  In  his  address,  "Planning  a 
Public  Works  Program",  he  urged  setting  up  of  a  permanent  central 
planning  organization  to  provide  leadership,  to  furnish  information, 
technical  guidance  and  assistance.  Mr.  Torkelson  illustrated  his 
talk  with  incidents  which  occurred  during  his  association  with  the 
course  of  planning  work  in  Wisconsin. 

Otto  S.  Munz,  chairman  of  the  Greater  Iowa  Commission,  ad- 
dressed the  gathering  on  "Planning  and  Business".  Proper  State 
planning  in  the  past,  he  said,  would  have  prevented  many  of  the 
evils  which  today  appear  in  depleted  soils,  depleted  population, 
and  lack  of  progress  in  Iowa's  agricultural  industries. 

Answering  various  questions  raised  by  the  audience,  Pro- 
fessor J.  R.  Fitzsimmons  of  Iowa  State  College,  urged  local  leader- 
ship as  the  foundation  and  first  step  in  setting  up  a  planning 
organization. 
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TENNESSEE  STATE  PLANNING  COMMISSION 
STUDIES  POPULATION 

In  a  series  of  articles  in  PLAN  TOPICS,  1/  brief  informa- 
tion on  the  population  of  Tennessee  is  appearing  monthly. 

The  first  of  the  series  (October  1936)  illustrated  the 
fact  that  farmers  make  up  the  largest  single  population  element  in 
the  State  —  47  percent  —  urban  population  comprising  but  34  per- 
cent, and  rural  non-farm  19  percent.  The  white  population  divides 
itself  evenly  between  city  and  soil,  while  the  colored  population 
is  grouped  near  cities.  White  farmers,  as  the  principal  landowners, 
are  distributed  evenly  over  the  State,  while  colored  farm  workers 
are  collected  principally  in  the  restricted  cotton  belt  of  west 
Tennessee,  and  in  Memphis. 


1/  PLAN  TOPICS.   Tennessee  State  Planning  Commission,  720  Nash- 
ville Trust  Building,  Nashville,  Tennessee. 
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Since  the  recent  demonstration  of  the  Rust  cotton  pick- 
ing machine,  the  question  of  what  will  happen  to  the  cotton  field 
workers,  if  the  machine  proves  practical,  is  recognized  as  serious. 

The  second  article  (November  1936)  discusses  some  aspects 
of  the  farm  population  problem  in  Tennessee.  Two  restrictions  oper- 
ate to  place  the  total  number  of  colored  farmers  at  a  low  level: 
(1)  the  larger  part  lives  in  or  near  cities;  (2)  cotton  production 
relies  greatly  on  colored  labor,  and  only  western  Tennessee  pro- 
duces this  commodity  in  significant  quantity. 

Tennessee  has  as  many  tenants  and  sharecroppers  as  farm 
owners,  and  their  predominance  creates  a  problem  which  must  be 
solved. 

In  December  1936,  a  third  article  appeared  explaining 
that  although  its  total  population  has  increased  since  1900,  Ten- 
nessee's rural  population  has  not  increased  much  since  that  time. 
Emigration  of  younger  folk  to  larger  Southern  cities  and  to  north- 
ern industrial  towns  has  kept  the  rural  population  stationary.  This 
reflects  the  fact  that  the  soil  has  been  subject  to  use  but  not  to 
improvement.  The  problem  of  making  rural  life  more  attractive  and 
vigorous  is  therefore  presented. 

The  growth  of  urban  population,  apparently,  in  Tennessee 
is  due  not  to  natural  increase  alone  (since  for  the  period  from 
1927  births  in  the  cities  have  been  only  one-fourth  of  the  State 
total),  but  is  due  to  the  steady  emigration  from  country  to  city. 

These  facts  suggest  that  in  the  future  Tennessee  will  see 
a  decline  in  its  population. 

The  final  article  describes  regions  of  population  change. 
Two  regions  show  moderate  population  growth,  and  one  population  de- 
crease. Those  showing  growth  include  the  Cotton  Belt  in  west  Ten- 
nessee, and  the  area  extending  over  the  Cumberland  Plateau,  the 
eastern  Highland  Rim,  and  the  northern  edge  of  the  Central  Basin. 
The  area  of  population  decrease  extends  over  much  of  the  Central 
Basin  and  the  western  Highland  Rim.  Natural  increase,  industrial- 
ization, and  migration  are  probably  largely  responsible  for  the 
changes.  Counties  having  the  greatest  range  of  increase  are  those 
having  large  cities. 
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DIFFICULTIES  OF  PLANNING 
LAND  USE  IN  NORTHEASTERN 
REGION 

Although  the  movement  toward  rural  land  use  planning  has 
gained  much  momentum  in  the  United  States  in  the  past  few  years,  it 
has  not  yet  developed  greatly  in  the  northeastern  industrial  region, 
according  to  L.  A.  Salter,  in  charge  of  Land  Use  Planning  work  in 
Resettlement  Administration,  Region  1.  1/  This  northeastern  region 
includes  the  5  southern  counties  of  Maine,  and  New  Hampshire,  Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New  Jersey,  IS  southeastern 
counties  of  New  York,  9  eastern  Pennsylvania  counties,  and  1  Dela- 
ware county.  It  constitutes  the  most  highly  industrialized  and  den- 
sely populated  area  of  the  United  States.  Here  we  find  20  percent 
of  the  nation's  entire  population,  but  only  1.3  percent  of  its  land 
area.  Population  density  averages  590  persons  per  square  mile  as 
against  the  national  average  of  but  41.3  persons.  Fifty  percent  of 
the  land  of  this  area  is  in  farms,  but  farm  population  comprises 
but  7  percent  of  the  total. 

Land  Use  Pattern  Complicated 

Because  of  the  urban  and  industrial  influence,  simple 
rural  land  use  classifications  are  difficult  —  one  use  competes 
with  another,  and  control  or  direction  of  use  is  difficult  when 
compared  with  conditions  elsewhere  —  alternative  uses  in  other  sec- 
tions of  the  country  are  usually  simple  —  farming,  forestry,  graz- 
ing and  recreation.  Cities  (and  they  are  numerous)  exert  two  in- 
fluences on  rural  areas  nearby,  Mr.  Salter  explains.  For  example, 
the  city  "offers  an  easily  accessible  retail  market  for  farm  pro- 
ducts, and  offers  employment  to  farm  families."  This  is  the  "pull- 
ing" force.  But  the  city  population  reaches  out  into  the  rural 
town  to  find  residences,  parks,  recreation  areas,  and  for  water 
and  water-power.  This  is  the  "pushing"  force.  Indirectly,  too, 
rural  land  use  is  affected  by  the  structure  of  prevailing  social, 
political  and  economic  institvitions,  and  roads  exert  a  definite  in- 
fluence on  land  uses. 

In  this  northeastern  section  the  many  factors  have  compli- 
cated the  classification  of  even  the  strictly  commercial  agricul- 
tural use  of  land.  Land,  which  a  few  years  ago  would  have  been 
considered  unsuited  to  such  use,  is  now  successfully  used  in  poultry 


1/  "Some  Problems  of  Rural  Land  Use  Planning  in  Northeastern 
Industrial  Region".  L.  A.  Salter,  Jr.  JOURNAL  OF  LAND  AND 
PUBLIC  UTILITY  ECONOMICS.  XIII  (1)  31.  February  1937.  (337 
East  Chicago  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois.) 
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farming.  The  land  planner  must  recognize  the  many  variations  and 
distinguish  between  types  of  part-time  farms.  Great  variations  in 
soil,  topography  and  other  physical  features  over  even  a  small  area 
make  any  uniform  classification  of  land  impossible,  and  help  explain 
the  great  variations  in  living  standards  based  on  the  use  to  which 
the  land  is  being  put  at  present  and  which  may  change  if  land  use 
changes . 

Information  Needed  to  Solve  Problems 

Consequently,  the  problem  of  what  is  to  be  done  in  "problem" 
areas  falls  heavily  on  the  land  use  planner.  The  demands  of  the 
urban  population  must  be  considered,  and  at  the  same  time  rural  con- 
ditions must  be  improved,  and  the  valuable  features  of  the  existing 
rural  pattern  maintained.  "It  has  been  said,"  Mr.  Salter  points 
out,  "that  our  rural  land  use  planners  should  not  consider  forestry 
as  a  residual  claimant  to  land  not  suited  to  agriculture.  This 
ought  to  be  just  as  true  for  State  parks  and  other  types  of  possible 
land  use.  It  may  often  happen  that  a  submarginal  farming  area  may 
make  an  ideal  public  park.  But  the  point  to  be  emphasized  is  that 
it  would  be  more  reasonable  to  locate  State  parks  on  the  basis  of 
the  needs  of  the  urban  population  than  on  the  basis  of  the  location 
of  submarginal  farming  areas.  Without  information  as  to  the  demands 
which  exist  in  the  cities  for  rural  land,  one  is  hardly  in  a  posi- 
tion to  judge  what  advantages  a  rural  section  has  for  particular 
alternative  purposes.  The  land  use  specialists  should  be  determin- 
ing what  specific  knowledge  they  need,  how  cooperative  agencies  can 
help,  and  what  methods  may  be  used  for  pushing  their  researches 
back  into  the  cities." 

Planners  will  need  to  know  more  about  farm-to-city  and 
city-to-part-time  farm  movements  and  the  needs  of  the  city  for  rec- 
reational areas  if  changes  in  rural  land  use  are  to  be  anticipated 
correctly.  And  they  will  need  to  know  the  effects  which  part-time 
farms  have  on  rural  towns,  and  the  effects  which  public  recreational 
areas  have  on  rural  town  costs  and  services.  Land  use  planning 
must,  finally,  be  conceived  as  "aiming  at  the  better  social  and  eco- 
nomic utilization  of  all  our  land  resources  by  the  total  pop- 
ulation". To  attempt  to  understand  rural  land  utilization  in  areas 
other  than  those  definitely  considered  "problem  areas"  would  lead  to 
a  better  understanding  of  the  larger  problems  involved;  similarly 
a  study  of  the  industrial  Northeast  might  "provide  guide  lines  to 
policies  of  action  in  other  areas".  Only  as  the  present  land  use 
pattern  and  the  forces  affecting  it  are  understood,  can  any  planner 
be  competent  to  recommend  aid  for  developing  it. 
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AGRICULTURAL  ORGANIZATION 
IN  NEW  ZEALAND  STUDIED  IN 
DETAIL 

As  the  result  of  a  survey,  which  is  one  of  a  number  to 
investigate  land  utilization  in  various  Pacific  countries  author- 
ized by  the  Research  Commission  of  the  Institute  of  Pacific  Re- 
lations, a  volume  1/  has  recently  been  issued  which  may  prove  a  dis- 
tinct contribution  to  the  field  of  land  and  agricultural  economics. 
The  New  Zealand  project  was  authorized  by  the  Research  Committee  of 
the  Institute  at  the  Kyoto  Conference  held  in  October  and  November 
1929,  the  Auckland  University  College  being  made  Trustee. 

In  planning  the  book,  a  broad  view  of  the  problem  of  land 
utilization  has  been  adopted.  The  technique  of  land  utilization  is 
conditioned  by  a  wide  variety  of  factors  such  as  land  tenure,  trans- 
port, markets,  price  movements,  organization,  associations  and 
institutions  as  well  as  by  conditions  of  soil,  climate,  topography, 
and  the  stage  of  development  of  the  agricultural  arts.  Because  of 
their  bearing  on  land  utilization,  the  above  and  other  problems, 
which  may  be  grouped  broadly  under  the  general  heading  of  organi- 
zation, have  been  dealt  with  as  adequately  as  possible.  (Preface). 

The  book  is  voluminous,  and  the  chapters  deal  in  detail 
with  various  aspects  of  the  problems  of  land  utilization  and  agri- 
cultural production.  Briefly,  the  following,  discussed  at  some 
length  in  the  text,  may  be  points  of  interest. 

General  Data:  Rapid  expansion  of  farm  production  in  New 
Zealand  has  been  due  to  highly  favorable  soil  and  climatic  condition 
and  to  the  expanding  demand  for  New  Zealand  products  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  Total  area  about  66  million  acres,  43  million  being  occu- 
pied, 19  million  cultivated.  About  half  of  the  unoccupied  area  is 
mountainous  and  unfit  for  farming.  It  seems  unlikely  that  there 
will  be  any  appreciable  expansion  of  the  occupied  area  and  some  of 
the  poorer  land  may  go  out  of  occupation.  Future  "expansion"  will 
probably  be  in  the  nature  of  intensification.  Much  uncultivated 
land  is  at  present  devoted  to  grazing.  Rainfall  rather  than  soil 
composition,  determines  distribution  of  the  crops. 


1/  AGRICULTURAL  ORGANIZATION  IN  NEW  ZEALAND.  Belshaw,  Williams  and 
Stephens.  New  Zealand  Institute  of  Pacific  Relations,  Mel- 
bourne, (Australia)  University  Press.   1936,   (815  pp.) 
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Markets:  Since  the  war,  72-86  percent  of  the  value  of  all 
exports  has  gone  to  the  United  Kingdom.  The  pressure  of  falling 
prices  since  the  war  has  stimulated  improved  farming  technique,  in- 
creasing the  volume  of  farm  production. 

Land  Settlement  Policy:  From  the  mid-' nineties  the  State 
has  encouraged  land  settlement.  Many  were  attracted  to  the  land 
whose  personal  capital  was  so  small  as  to  destroy  security,  and  the 
ease  with  which  land  could  be  bought  and  sold,  on  small  deposit,  led 
to  land-gambling  rather  than  land-utilization. 

Finance:  Up  to  1920,  credit  was  not  difficult  to  secure, 
and  the  agricultural  ladder  not  difficult  to  climb.  Falling  prices 
after  1920  made  the  farmers  conscious  of  credit  facilities,  and 
much  pressure  was  brought  to  bear  on  the  Government  with  the  re- 
sult that  a  Rural  Advances  branch  of  the  State  Advances  Office  was 
set  up  in  1926,  and  a  Rural  Intermediate  Credit  Board  established 
in  1927.  Dairy  companies  have  developed  their  own  financial  re- 
sources more  recently. 

Research:  The  economic  side  of  land  utilization  research 
is  more  obtrusive  than  formerly,  but  as  yet  inadequately  organized 
and  financed. 

Excellent  chapters  on  Land  Settlement  and  Finance  by 
D.  0.  Williams,  Financing  of  Purchase  and  Farming  Operations  by 
H.  Belshaw,  Taxation,  Grants  and  Subsidies  in  Farming  by  H.  R.  Rod- 
well,  in  addition  to  many  chapters  on  the  production  and  marketing 
of  particular  products,  and  farm  management  practices  necessary  in 
the  region,  are  well  worth  studying  carefully. 
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FARM  OWNERSHIP  POLICIES 
IN  DENMARK  DISCUSSED  IN 
NEW  PUBLICATION 

Proposed  tenancy  legislation  in  the  United  States  has 
aroused  a  desire  for  information  on  what  has  been  done  in  this 
field  by  Denmark.  A  study  of  Danish  land  policies  has  accordingly 
been  inaugurated  by  the  Land  Use  Planning  Section  of  the  Resettle- 
ment Administration,  and  a  brief  preliminary  report  has  been  issued 
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as  Land  Use  Planning  Publication  No,  15  1/  giving  an  account  of  the 
present  Danish  procedure  in  establishing  two  kinds  of  holdings. 

For  nearly  forty  years  Denmark  has  been  engaged  in  a 
series  of  experiments  designed  to  give  ownership  or  secure  oc- 
cupation under  the  State  to  rural  laborers.  In  1895  these  la- 
borers, who  numbered  over  135,000  and  formed  over  seven-tenths  of 
the  rural  population,  had  houses  but  had  for  the  most  part  little 
or  no  land  and  were  very  poorly  paid.  In  consequence  they  were 
leaving  the  country  districts  in  large  numbers.  To  retain  them  on 
the  land,  a  law  of  1899,  followed  by  similar  laws  enacted  every  few 
years  down  to  the  present  time,  made  available  state  loans  for  the 
purchase  of  small  tracts  of  land  and  the  construction  of  buildings 
and  other  improvements.  In  1919  a  law  was  passed  inaugurating  a  new 
policy,  designed  to  place  rural  laborers  in  occupation  of  holdings 
on  land  belonging  to  the  state,  the  land  utilized  being  derived  in 
part  from  church  properties,  and  in  part  from  entailed  estates. 
This  second  kind  of  laborers'  holdings  was  also  the  subject  of  sev- 
eral successive  laws.  Up  to  April  1934,  under  these  two  series 
of  acts  there  had  been  established  15,607  privately  owned  holdings 
and  5,110  holdings  on  state  land,  a  total  of  20,717. 

An  act  of  1934  contains  full  revised  provisions  for  hold- 
ings of  both  types.  The  agencies  responsible  for  the  estab- 
lishment and  oversight  of  holdings  of  both  kinds  are  a  national 
Land  Control  Committee  under  the  minister  of  agriculture,  county 
committees,  and  the  officials  of  the  local  units  of  government. 
To  insure  that  the  occupiers  of  the  new  holdings  will  prove  good 
farmers  and  good  citizens,  those  selected  are  obliged  to  meet 
certain  requirements  as  to  health,  age,  moral  character,  financial 
status,  and  familiarity  with  agricultural  operations, 

Appropriations  of  money  for  loans  in  aid  of  holdings  of 
private  land  are  drawn  from  the  State  Loan  Fund  of  1901  and  from 
the  Treasury.  Appropriations  for  loans  in  connection  with  holdings 
on  state  land  are  drawn  from  the  Land  Fund  of  1919,  which  was  formed 
out  of  levies  exacted  in  partial  return  for  the  enfranchisment 
of  entailed  estates  and  trust  funds.  The  total  amount  expended  for 
both  kinds  of  holding  up  to  April  1,  1934  was  $59,000,000. 


1/  "Recent  Policies  Designed  to  Promote  Farm  Ownership  in  Denmark". 
Elizabeth  R.  Hooker,  Land  Use  Planning  Publication  No.  15, 
March  1937.  (Land  Use  Planning  Section,  Resettlement  Adminis- 
tration, U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.C.) 
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Loans  toward  private  holdings  may  cover  nine-tenths  of 
the  sale  value  of  the  land,  up  to  $2,278,  together  with  nine-tenths 
of  the  expected  cost  of  projected  buildings  and  other  improvements. 
On  the  sums  borrowed,  interest  is  paid  at  the  rate  of  2  percent 
semi-annually.  No  payment  on  the  principal  of  the  debt  is  required 
during  the  first  five  years.  Thereafter  payments  are  equal  to 
2-1/4  percent  of  the  original  loan,  of  which  an  amount,  equal  to 
2  percent  of  the  debt  as  reduced  by  any  previous  installments,  is 
paid  as  interest,  and  the  remainder  is  applied  to  reduce  the  debt. 
If  no  extra  payments  are  made,  the  final  installment  is  paid  98 
years  after  the  loan  was  received. 

The  man  acquiring  a  holding  on  state  land  pays  2  percent 
semi-annually  for  the  use  of  the  land.  He  receives  a  loan  for  the 
construction  of  buildings  and  other  works  of  improvement,  for  which 
the  terms  as  to  interest  and  amortization  are  the  same  as  for  the 
other  type  of  holding. 

Certain  restrictions  are  laid  both  upon  the  occupier  of  a 
holding  on  state  land  and  upon  the  purchaser  of  a  private  holding 
with  the  aid  of  a  state  loan  as  long  as  any  part  of  the  advance 
remains  unpaid.  Besides  meeting  all  financial  obligations  involved, 
each  is  obliged  to  live  on  his  holding,  to  cultivate  it,  and  to 
keep  it  insured,  stocked,  and  in  good  condition.  He  may  not  sublet 
any  part  of  the  holding,  or  sell  it  without  permission,  or  will  it 
to  anyone  who  does  not  meet  all  the  tests  exacted  of  the  purchaser 
himself. 

The  occupier  of  a  holding  on  state  land  is  subject  to 
several  additional  restrictions.  He  may  not  mortgage  his  buildings 
for  an  amount  greater  than  the  part  of  the  state  loan  he  has  repaid. 
He  may  not  will  his  right  of  occupancy  to  any  other  than  a  natural 
heir.  Moreover,  if  the  land  should  become  more  valuable  for  some 
other  purpose  than  for  agriculture,  the  state  may  resume  possession 
of  the  holding,  on  paying  full  compensation  for  whatever  the  occu- 
pier has  expended  on  the  property  in  money  or  in  labor.  Finally, 
he  may  not  hope,  as  does  his  fellow  on  private  land,  that  some  day 
the  holding  will  become  the  absolute  possession  of  one  of  his  descen- 
dants ■ 

Copies  available  upon  request  from  the  Land  Use  Planning 
Section,  Resettlement  Administration,  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, Washington,  D.C. 
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WESTERN  FARM  ECONOMICS 
ASSOCIATION  PUBLISHES 
PROCEEDINGS  OF  ANNUAL 
MEETING 

The  program  of  the  9th  annual  meeting  of  the  Western  Farm 
Economics  Association  held  at  the  University  of  Wyoming,  Laramie, 
July  31  -  August  1,  1936,  was  built  around  the  following  subjects: 

Farm  Organization  and  Management 

Rural  Sociology 

General  Economic  Problems 

Range  and  Ranch  Investigations 

Land  Utilization  and  Agricultural  Adjustment 

The  addresses  presented  at  the  3-day  conference  are  re- 
ported in  the  Proceedings .  Several  dealt  particularly  with  land 
problems: 

"Agricultural  Adjustment  and  Livestock  Production  in  the 
Northern  Great  Plains  Region".  M.H.  Saunderson. 

"Adjusting  Forest  Service  and  Public  Domain  Permits  to 
Land  Ownership."  R,T.  Burdick. 

"Western  Grazing  Problems".  W.R.  Chapline. 

"Profitable  Systems  of  Farm  and  Ranch  Organization  for 
Dry  Land  Areas  of  Wyoming".  A.F.  Vass. 

"Research  for  Land  Use  Adjustment".  W.P.  Thomas. 

"Some  Phases  of  the  Land  Utilization  Program".   Rex  E. 
Willard. 

"Research  in  the  Rural  Institutional  Aspects  of  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment".  R.R.  Renne . 

"Land  Abuse  and  Land  Use".  W.A.  Rookie. 

"The  County  Agricultural  Adjustment  Planning  Project". 
L.M.  Vaughn. 

"The  Agricultural  Conservation  Program".   G.E.  Farrell. 

L.A.  Moorehouse,  Department  of  Rural  Economics,  Colorado 
State  College,  Fort  Collins,  presided. 
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Officers  for  1937  are:  George  M.  Peterson,  University 
of  California,  Berkeley,  President;  B.H.  Pubols,  Washington  State 
College,  Pullman,  Vice-President;  and  Cruz  Venstrom,  University  of 
Nevada,  Reno,  Secretary-Treasurer. 
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TOWARD  LAND  REFORM 

A  General  Review  of  the  Report  of  the  President's 
Committee  on  Farm  Tenancy 

by 

J.  A.  Baker 

Land  Use  Planning  Section 

Land  Utilization  Division 


Since  the  introduction  of  the  Bankhead-Jones  Farm  Ten- 
ancy bill  in  the  first  session  of  the  74th  Congress,  public  dis- 
cussion of  our  farm  tenancy  problems  has  become  more  general. 
This  bill,  which  was  passed  by  the  Senate  but  was  never  considered 
on  the  floor  of  the  House,  served  as  a  focal  point  around  which 
much  of  this  discussion  has  been  built.  During  the  political 
campaign  last  year,  the  two  major  parties  were  virtually  committed, 
both  by  their  respective  party  platforms  and  by  statements  of  the 
presidential  candidates,  to  the  adoption  of  some  kind  of  a  program 
to  alleviate  the  farm  tenancy  situation.  On  November  16,  1936, 
President  Roosevelt  appointed  a  Special  Committee  of  41  members 
which  he  asked  to  "thoroughly  examine  and  report  on  the  most  prom- 
ising ways  of  developing  a  land  tenure  system  which  will  bring  an 
increased  measure  of  security,  opportunity,  and  well-being  to  the 
great  group  of  present  and  prospective  farm  tenants" .  This  Com- 
mittee, of  which  Henry  A.  Wallace,  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  was 
Chairman,  delivered  on  February  13,  1937,  a  Report  of  its  findings 
and  recommendations  to  the  President  who,  in  a  special  message, 
submitted  it  to  Congress  three  days  later. 

In  the  preparation  of  its  Report,  the  Committee  was 
aided  by  comments  and  suggestions  from  a  wide  variety  of  sources. 
Shortly  after  its  appointment  by  the  President,  the  Committee  con- 
vened in  Washington  for  a  two-day  session,  during  which  time  plans 
were  made  to  hold  five  public  hearings  respecting  farm  tenancy 
problems  at  Dallas,  Texas;  Montgomery,  Alabama;  Indianapolis,  In- 
diana; Lincoln,  Nebraska;  and  San  Francisco,  California.  A  Tech- 
nical Committee  was  also  appointed  to  aid  the  general  Committee  in 
its  study  of  the  farm  tenancy  situation,  and  in  the  preparation 
of  its  Report  to  the  President.  After  the  hearings  had  been  held 
and  a  preliminary  report  drafted,  the  Committee  again  convened  in 
Washington  for  a  two-day  session  at  which  time  the  final  report  of 
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findings  and  recommendations  was  prepared  for  submission  to  the 
President.  1/ 

SUMMARY  OF  THE  REPORT 

Agricultural  insecurity  is  the  keynote  of  the  findings 
of  the  President's  Committee  on  Farm  Tenancy.  Manifestations  of 
this  insecurity  are  found  in  the  decline  of  farm  ownership  and 
the  presence  of  various  "insecure"  groups  in  the  agricultural 
population.  The  principal  groups  which  the  Committee  found  to  be 
at  a  disadvantage  are  tenants,  croppers,  farm  laborers,  families 
on  submarginal  land,  families  on  holdings  of  inadequate  size,  owner 
families  hopelessly  in  debt,  and  young  farm  people  unable  to  ob- 
tain farms.  The  families  comprised  within  these  groups  constitute 
fully  half  of  the  total  farm  population  of  the  country. 

The  Committee's  examination  of  the  "agricultural  ladder" 
indicated  that  in  recent  years  movement  from  rung  to  rung  has 
been  predominantly  in  a  descending  rather  than  an  ascending  di  - 
rection.  There  has  also  been  an  increasing  tendency  for  the  rungs 
of  the  ladder  to  become  bars  —  forcing  imprisonment  in  a  fixed 
social  status  from  which  it  is  increasingly  difficult  to  escape. 
The  causes  of  this  insecurity  lie  in  various  economic  maladjustments 
which  are  interrelated  with  defective  land  and  credit  policies. 
Quoting  from  the  Report: 

"The  defectiveness  of  past  and  present  policies  of  land 


1/  FARM  TENANCY  -  MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
TRANSMITTING  THE  REPORT  OF  THE  SPECIAL  COMMITTEE  ON  FARM  TEN- 
ANCY. 75th  Congress,  1st  Session,  House  Document  No.  149.  Washing- 
ton. 1937.  Printed  copies  of  the  Report  of  the  President's 
Committee  on  Farm  Tenancy  are  available  in  two  forms.  (1)  House 
Document  149,  28  pages,  contains  the  President's  message  to 
Congress  on  February  16,  the  Findings  and  Recommendations  of  the 
Committee,  and  the  supplementary  statements  of  the  individual 
Committee  members.  (2)  The  complete  Report  now  on  the 
press  contains,  in  addition  to  the  material  included  in  the 
House  Document,  a  technical  supplement,  a  photographic  supple- 
ment, and  a  statistical  supplement.  The  full  Report  runs 
about  95  pages  census  size,  and  contains  the  most  complete 
information  available  on  farm  tenancy  and  related  probleais  in 
the  United  States  as  well  as  in  some  foreign  countries.  Copies 
of  either  publication  may  be  secured  upon  request  from  the 
Division  of  Land  Utilization,  Resettlement  Administration, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
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tenure  can  be  measured  in  terms  of  what  has  happened  to  the  Nation's 
chief  natural  asset,  the  soil.  .  .  Tenancy  has  contributed  to  soil 
depletion;  soil  depletion  has  in  turn  contributed  materially  to 
the  expansion  of  tenancy  and  the  further  impoverishment  of  tenants 
and  croppers." 

"Erosion  of  our  soil  has  its  counterpart  in  the  erosion 
of  our  society.  The  one  wastes  natural  resources;  the  other,  human 
resources.  Instability  and  insecurity  of  farm  families  leach  the 
binding  elements  of  rural  community  life."  This  social  erosion  is 
reflected  in  the  shifting  of  tenant  and  cropper  families  and  of 
migTatory  laborers  from  farm  to  farm,  and  from  community  to  com- 
munity depriving  them  of  normal  social  participation.  Moreover, 
the  extreme  poverty  of  one-fifth  to  one-fourth  of  the  farm  popula- 
tion which  has  been  brought  about  by  insecurity  is  reflected  in  a 
standard  of  living  "below  any  level  of  decency". 

The  Report  sets  forth  recommendations  for  Federal  action, 
for  State  action,  and  for  joint  action  through  Federal-State  co- 
operation. 

Recommendations  for  Federal  Action 

"The  Committee's  recommendations  for  Federal  action 
include  measures  to  facilitate  farm-home  ownership,  and  to  help 
existing  owners  keep  their  farms,  measures  for  the  rehabilitation 
of  groups  not  now  prepared  to  take  over  their  own  farms,  certain 
suggestions  for  improving  the  condition  of  laborers,  a  program  for 
aiding  families  stranded  on  submarginal  land,  and  taking  such  land 
out  of  cultivation,  and  proposals  for  the  discouragement  of  spec- 
ulation in  farm  lands." 

Federal  Organization.  To  implement  these  measures,  the 
Committee  recommended  that  a  "Farm  Security  Administration"  be  set 
up  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  For  the  purpose  of  facili- 
tating legal  transactions  growing  out  of  the  activities  of  this 
organization,  it  is  recommended  that  an  affiliate  of  the  Farm  Se- 
curity Administration  be  formed,  to  be  known  as  the  "Farm  Security 
Corporation".  The  board  of  directors  of  the  Corporation  would 
consist  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  Under-Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  and  three  other  responsible  officials  designated  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Land  for  Tenants.  To  provide  land  for  tenants,  the 
Committee  recommended  "a  program  of  land  purchase  by  the  Federal 
government  and  disposition  of  the  land  under  long-term  contracts 
of  sale  to  operating  farmers" .   The  Committee  further  recommended 
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that  these  contracts  of  sale  should  not  be  undertaken  until  after 
a  trial  lease  period  not  to  exceed  five  years,  the  trial  period 
to  be  terminable  as  soon  as  the  farmer  demonstrates  his  integrity, 
industry,  and  capacity  as  a  potential  owner.  At  the  termination  of 
the  trial  period,  the  Corporation  would  enter  into  a  contract 
of  sale  under  which  the  purchaser  may  pay  up  all  the  principal  and 
obtain  a  deed  any  time  after  twenty  years.  At  the  minimum  rate 
of  repayment  provided,  a  deed  would  be  obtained  at  the  end  of 
forty  years.  "There  is  always  danger  that  after  farmers  are  given 
a  purchase  contract  a  rise  of  land  values  may  induce  them  to  pay 
off  the  loan  to  obtain  a  deed  and  sell  all  or  part  of  the  property 
at  a  profit.  They  might  even  be  financially  aided  to  do  this  by 
land  speculators.  The  objectives  of  the  proposed  program  would 
thus  be  nullified;  farms  would  fall  under  ownership  by  non-farmers 
and  operation  by  tenants.  Uneconomic  subdivision  of  holdings  might 
also  result."  It  should  be  recognized  that  this  is  a  restriction 
on  the  land  and  not  on  the  man.  In  other  words,  the  purchaser  is 
in  no  way  tied  to  the  land;  if  for  any  reason  the  purchaser  wishes 
to  leave  the  farm,  he  may  do  so,  with  the  single  requirement  that 
the  Federal  government  shall  have  the  right  to  repossess  the  farm 
by  refunding  to  the  purchaser  all  that  he  has  paid  plus  a  proportion- 
ate share  of  any  increase  in  value  or  minus  any  decrease  in  value 
not  attributable  to  wastage  or  improvement  for  which  the  holder 
is  responsible.  It  was  further  recommended  that  if  the  Corporation 
does  not  care  to  exercise  this  option  that  the  purchaser  shall  have 
the  right  to  dispose  of  his  equity  in  any  way  he  wishes. 

The  purpose  of  this  initial  purchase  by  the  government, 
according  to  the  Committee,  would  be  to  put  the  nation  in  a  position 
to  assert  its  right  to  discourage  subdivision  of  economic  units, 
wastage  of  natural  resources,  reckless  speculation,  and  absentee 
landlordism  and  tenancy.  Except  for  restrictions  on  his  freedom  to 
engage  in  such  practices,  the  purchaser  would  have  virtually  all 
of  the  other  rights  and  privileges  enjoyed  by  landowners  in  fee 
simple  absolute. 

The  Committee's  Report  took  cognizance  of  the  difficulty 
of  fixed  annual  payments  in  the  amortization  of  long-term  agri- 
cultural loans,  and  recommended  that  some  method  of  variable  pay- 
ments be  instituted  by  the  administrative  agency,  the  choice  of 
payment  methods  to  be  left  to  the  Corporation  to  allow  for  dif- 
ferent conditions  in  the  several  sections  of  the  country. 

In  addition  to  the  purchase  and  resale  program,  the  Com- 
mittee recommended  that  long-term  leases  be  entered  into  with 
landowners,  and  that  the  land  obtained  in  this  manner  be  leased 
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to  farm  owners  in  accordance  with  approved  leasing  standards.  This 
method  was  suggested  by  the  Committee  as  a  means  of  increasing  the 
scope  of  governmental  action.  However,  it  should  be  noted  that  the 
Committee  recognized  certain  disadvantages  in  this  procedure. 

The  tenants  to  be  aided  to  farm  ownership,  it  was  re- 
commended, should  be  "selected  on  the  basis  of  reputation  for 
integrity,  industry,  thrift,  necessary  experience,  health,  and 
other  qualities,  preference  to  be  given  to  families  already  living 
on  lands  purchased  by  the  Corporation." 

In  general,  the  aim  of  the  Committee  was  to  recommend 
the  establishment  of  family-sized  farms  of  such  size  and  character 
as  to  permit  systems  of  farming  predominantly  commercial.  However, 
the  Committee  recognized  that  families  vary  in  their  capacity 
for  independent  management  and  that  for  certain  families  and  in 
certain  areas  more  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  production  for  home 
use.  To  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  family-sized  farm,  the 
Committee  suggested  the  cooperative  ownership  of  the  more  expensive 
types  of  farming  machinery  and  breeding  stock,  and  cooperative 
buying,  processing,  and  marketing.  While  it  is  recommended  that  the 
majority  of  the  farms  should  be  developed  for  full-time  farming,  the 
Committee  felt  that  a  considerable  number  of  small  units  for  part- 
time  farming  should  be  created  as  subsistence  homes  for  farm  la- 
borers and  other  rural  workers  who  have  outside  employment. 

Measures  to  Help  Present  Owners  Keep  Their  Farms.  To  pre- 
vent loss  of  farms  by  present  owners,  the  Committee,  recommend- 
ed that  the  debt  conciliation  policy  of  the  Resettlement  Ad- 
ministration be  continued.  Likewise,  it  was  recommended  that 
the  Federal  Government,  through  the  Farm  Security  Corporation, 
make  money  available  for  the  refunding  of  high  debt  loads  on  en- 
cumbered farms  where  the  ratio  of  debt  to  value  of  security  is 
above  the  maximum  of  75  percent  permissible  under  the  Emergency 
Farm  Mortgage  Act  of  1933.  The  object  of  these  provisions  is  to 
dam  up  a  potential  and  immediate  supply  of  farm  tenants  by  allowing 
these  persons  to  remain  owners  on  a  more  secure  basis. 

Rehabilitation.  Approximately  one  and  a  third  million 
tenant  and  cropper  families  and  members  of  other  groups  of  dis- 
advantaged farm  workers  urgently  require  some  form  of  financial 
assistance  other  than  that  obtainable  from  either  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration  or  private  lending  agencies.  To  this  class  of 
farmers,  the  Committee  recommended  that  the  proposed  Farm  Security 
Administration  offer  a  system  of  rehabilitation  loans  associated 
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with  technical  guidance.  Such  loans  should  be  confined  to  those 
who  cannot  qualify  for  production  credit  loans  which  are  available 
from  the  Farm  Credit  Administration.  Moreover,  it  was  recommended 
that  the  rehabilitation  program  followed  by  the  Resettlement  Ad- 
ministration at  present  should  be  broadened  by  abolishing  the  re- 
striction of  the  provision  of  these  loans  to  persons  who  are  on 
relief-  The  purpose  of  this  recommendation  is  to  increase  the  ec- 
onomic security,  health,  and  social  potentialities  of  those  persons 
who  are  not  now  ready  for  farm  ownership,  and  to  prevent  an  increase 
in  the  laborer  group. 

A  Program  for  Farm  Laborers.  The  Committee  recommended 
that  where  adequate  temporary  facilities  for  migratory  farm  labor- 
ers are  not  already  provided  by  local  agencies,  the  Farm  Security  Ad- 
ministration or  the  Department  of  Labor  continue  experimentally 
the  policy  begun  by  the  Resettlement  Administration  in  the  con- 
struction, operation,  and  maintenance  of  sanitary  camps.  These 
camps  need  not  be  elaborate,  "but  should  be  so  constructed  as  to 
provide  healthful  conditions  where  migrants  may  live  inexpensively 
and  wholesomely".  The  Committee  further  recommended  that  farm 
laborers  be  "included  in  the  benefits  of  Federal  and  State  legis- 
lation providing  for  collective  bargaining;  unemployment,  accident 
and  old  age  insurance;  and  requirements  for  assuring  safe  and 
sanitary  conditions  of  employment". 

A  Program  for  Families  Stranded  on  Substandard  Lands. 
Feeling  that  families  now  living  on  land  submarginal  for  agri- 
culture are  a  potential  source  of  supply  of  tenant  farmers  in 
better  land  areas,  the  Committee  stated  that  a  long-time  program 
aimed  at  readjusting  the  conditions  of  such  families,  by  whatever 
means  necessary,  is  an  essential  part  of  a  well-rounded  farm  land 
tenure  program.  It  was  suggested  that  retirement  of  substandard 
land  be  followed  at  the  rate  of  from  two  million  to  five  million 
acres  a  year,  to  be  carried  out  on  a  basis  of  a  systematic  pro- 
gram of  rural  land  use  planning  in  consultation  with  the  States. 
It  was  further  recommended  that  this  program  for  acquiring  and  de- 
veloping submarginal  land  should  be  closely  correlated  with  the 
ownership  and  rehabilitation  policies  recommended  in  the  Report. 

Discouragement  of  Land  Speculation.  After  pointing  out 
the  activities  and  functions  of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration 
and  the  Federal  Reserve  System  in  exerting  a  restraining  influence 
upon  land  speculation,  the  Committee  recommended  that  in  addition 
a  specific  tax  on  capital  gains  from  land  sales,  made  within  three 
years  from  the  date  of  purchase,  be  inserted  in  the  Federal  Income 
Tax  Law . 
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Recommendations  for  State  Action 

In  addition  to  the  Federal  action  recommended,  the  Com- 
mittee suggested  that  steps  be  taken  by  States  to  improve  lease 
contracts  and  landlord-tenant  relationships;  to  modify  the  taxation 
of  farm  lands;  and  to  safeguard  the  civil  liberties  of  tenants. 

Improvement  of  Lease  Contracts.  The  Committee  recom- 
mended that  the  several  States  give  consideration  to  legislation 
which  would  include  the  following  provisions:  (a)  written  agri- 
cultural leases;  (b)  provision  that  certain  improvements  made  by 
the  tenant  shall  be  removable  by  him  at  the  termination  of  the 
lease;  (c)  provision  for  compensation  to  the  tenant  for  specified 
unexhausted  improvements  which  he  cannot  remove  at  the  time  of 
quitting  the  holding;  (d)  provisions  requiring  compensation  to  the 
landlord  for  any  deterioriation  or  damage  over  which  the  tenant  has 
control;  (e)  adequate  records  of  outlays  for  which  either  party  will 
claim  compensation;  (f)  provision  for  termination  of  agricultural 
leases  by  either  party  only  after  due  notice  given  at  least  six 
months  in  advance;  (g)  payment  made  for  inconvenience  or  loss  sus- 
tained by  the  other  party  by  reason  of  termination  of  lease  without 
due  cause;  (h)  limitation  of  the  landlord's  lien  during  emergencies, 
such  as  serious  crop  failure  or  sudden  fall  of  prices;  (i)  minimum 
housing  and  sanitary  standards;  and  (j )  settlement  of  landlord  and 
tenant  differences  by  local  boards  of  arbitration,  composed  of 
representatives  of  both  landlord  and  tenant,  whose  decisions  shall 
be  subject  to  court  review. 

Differential  Taxation  of  Farm  Lands.  The  Committee  sug- 
gested as  a  method  for  stimulating  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
family-sized  owner-operated  farms  differential  taxation  favorable 
to  such  types  of  farms  and  farm  ownership. 

Safeguards  of  Civil  Liberties.  Although  recognizing  that 
landlords  and  employers,  as  well  as  farm  tenants,  croppers,  and 
laborers,  have  grievances  to  be  settled  in  courts,  the  Committee 
recommended  the  repeal  of  State  laws  which  make  it  a  misdemeanor 
to  quit  a  contract  while  in  debt,  and  furthermore,  strongly  urged 
that  States  enforce  and  guarantee  to  all  groups  the  rights  of  peace- 
ful assembly  and  of  organization  to  achieve  their  legitimate  ob- 
jectives. 

Federal-State  Cooperation 

The  Committee  felt  that  if  reasonable  uniformity  is  to 
be  achieved  in  the  development  of  adequate  programs  of  land  reform, 
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the  Federal  government  necessarily  must  play  an  important  role  in 
aiding  and  encouraging  State  action.  The  activities  in  which  this 
cooperation  will  be  most  effective  are  in  research  and  extension 
work  aimed  at  improving  lease  contracts.  In  addition,  the  Committee 
pointed  out  that  the  Federal  government  should  make  proper  contri- 
bution to  rural  educational  systems  of  the  various  States  to  bring 
about  a  better  equalization  of  educational  advantages.  Moreover, 
the  Committee  recommended  that  the  improvement  of  public  health  be 
a  joint  responsibility  of  State  and  Federal  governments. 


POLICY  CONSIDERATIONS  OF  THE  REPORT 

It  is  significant  that  the  recommendations  of  this 
Committee  are  based  upon  the  belief  that  "a  land  tenure  system 
is  essentially  man-made  and  is  subject  to  reasonable  alteration, 
repair,  and  renovation".  Although  all  suggested  changes  in  social 
and  economic  institutions  are  based  upon  this  philosophy,  it  is, 
nevertheless,  a  relief  to  have  the  basic  assumption  placed  before 
the  reader  in  a  concise  and  straight-forward  manner.  The  Com- 
mittee recognized  that  there  was  something  wrong  in  our  land  tenure 
system,  and  considered  that  it  is  within  the  power  of  organized 
government  to  correct  the  factors  which  have  caused  this  mal- 
adjustment. Furthermore,  it  appears  that  the  Committee  considered 
that  the  ability,  integrity,  and  behavior  of  people  can  be  condition- 
ed by  the  culture  and  environment  in  which  they  are  placed.  Hold- 
ing this  conviction,  the  Committee  could  approach  the  task  of  making 
specific  recommendations  which,  without  such  a  doctrine,  might 
appear  dangerous  as  a  governmental  policy.  That  is  to  say,  the 
Committee  assumed  that  although  improvement  in  the  status  of  dis- 
advantaged groups  in  the  farm  population  depends  in  large  measure 
upon  an  improvement  in  the  mental  and  physical  fiber  of  the  in- 
dividuals in  the  groups  to  be  aided,  nevertheless,  proper  economic 
and  social  environment  can  be  depended  upon  to  increase  the  ability 
of  these  groups  in  becoming  more  trustworthy  citizens.  A  de- 
featist concept  is  not  manifest  in  this  philosophy.  The  Committee 
believed  that  over  a  long  period  of  time,  a  large  part  of  the  pres- 
ent farm  population  could  be  placed  in  a  position  of  becoming  com- 
mercial farmers  with  a  moderate  standard  of  living, 

As  a  more  direct  basis  for  the  recommendations,  the 
Committee  declared  that  American  agriculture  is  faced  with  a  double 
problem.  On  the  one  hand,  its  situation  requires  sustained  action 
to  obtain  a  share  of  the  national  income  sufficient  to  recompense 
the  farm  population  for  its  products  while  maintaining  the  fer- 
tility of  the  soil.  On  the  other  hand,  its  situation  requires 
sustained  action  to  regulate  land  tenure  so  that  an  adequate  share 
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of  agricultural  income  goes  to  people  who  actually  till  the  land. 
It  is  toward  the  latter  problem  that  the  Committee  bent  its  efforts, 
realizing,  however,  that  neither  of  these  aims  can  be  attained  in- 
dependently. The  success  of  the  recommended  program  of  action  con- 
cerned with  land  tenure  rests  to  a  large  degree  upon  the  concomi- 
tant success  of  a  program  which  will  insure  a  stable  and  equitable 
flow  of  the  national  income  to  agriculture.  Although  continued  ad- 
justments in  farm  prices  are  necessary  to  the  success  of  this  pro- 
gram, it  should  be  pointed  out  that  such  adjustments,  unless  accom- 
panied by  land  reforms,  may  rebound  largely  to  the  advantage  of  ab- 
sentee landlords  and  credit  interests  and  may  be  more  or  less  nul- 
lified through  capitalization  in  land  values.  The  situation  is  this: 
without  a  fairly  stable  and  sufficient  flow  of  income  to  agri- 
culture, the  program  suggested  by  this  Committee  for  reform  in  land 
tenure  cannot  be  a  success.  However,  unless  a  program  designed  to 
insure  an  adequate  flow  of  income  to  agriculture  is  accompanied  by 
a  program  for  land  reform,  there  can  bp  little  improvement  in  the 
status  of  many  of  the  disadvantaged  groups  in  the  agricultural 
population. 

Justification  for  Federal  action  in  improving  the  land 
tenure  system  may  be  predicated  upon  the  acceptance  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  doctrine  that  farm  land  is  vested  with  a  public  in- 
terest. This  concept  may  be  extended  to  say  that  all  persons  in 
the  population,  regardless  of  property  ownership  or  social  status, 
merit  the  attention  and  aid  of  the  government.  The  provisions  in 
this  Report  refer  specifically  to  the  entire  segment  of  the  rural 
population  which  is  below  the  level  which  can  be  effectively  reached 
by  agencies  such  as  the  Farm  Credit  Administration,  and  which  is 
above  the  level  that  can  be  most  effectively  cared  for  by  programs 
of  relief.  That  is  to  say,  general  welfare  and  national  progress 
are  dependent  in  no  small  degree  upon  the  conservation  of  soil  re- 
sources and  the  absence  of  financially  and  socially  insecure  groups 
in  the  agricultural  population.  Political  unrest  and  revolutionary 
tendencies  are  developed  most  quickly  and  strongly  in  those  groups 
which  cannot  obtain  a  decent  standard  of  living.  When  there  is  any 
extraordinary  strain  on  national  unity,  disadvantaged  groups  are 
likely  to  rebel  against  the  handicaps  which  that  national  system 
places  upon  them. 

The  breadth  of  approach  made  by  the  Committee  in  under- 
taking its  task  is  impressive.  An  attempt  was  made  to  get  at  the 
basic  causes  of  those  forms  of  agricultural  insecurity  arising 
principally  from  inadequate  tenure  relations.  In  striking  at  these 
basic  causes,  the  Commit te  has  not  made  recommendations  merely  to 
provide  for  changes  in  a  few  of  the  derived  symptoms  of  maladjust- 
ment, but  it  has  made  a  detailed  examination  of  each  rung  of  the 
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traditional  agricultural  ladder  to  seek  out  the  reasons  for  in- 
security, and  by  this  process  has  sought  to  set  up  a  complete  pro- 
gram of  action  which  will  prevent  increasing  farm  tenancy  and  in- 
creasing insecurity  among  farm  groups  by  striking  at  the  sources 
of  these  conditions.  It  seems  evident  that  any  program  not  based 
upon  this  broad  concept  would  be  as  inconclusive  and  as  impotent  in 
effecting  a  permanent  solution  as  was  the  Homestead  Act. 

No  expression  of  the  Committee  has  more  truth  than  the 
realization  of  the  length  of  time  necessary  for  the  fulfillment  of 
the  recommendations  set  forth  in  its  Report.  "The  achievement  of 
these  aims  is  not  an  overnight  task.  Abuses  in  our  system  of  land 
tenure  and  scheme  of  rural  organization  have  been  developing 
for  two  centuries.  A  long  period  of  continuous  and  consistent  ef- 
fort confronts  us  in  accomplishing  the  task  proposed  in  this  Re- 
port." In  pointing  out  the  problem  of  land  tenure  reform  the 
Committee  stated,  "We  have  to  deal  with  abuses  that  have  been  de- 
veloping for  two  centuries.  We  cannot  correct  them  over  night. 
But  we  can  begin.  We  can  and  should  proceed  as  rapidly  as  our  re- 
sources of  man  power  and  experience  will  permit.  At  the  same  time, 
we  should  recognize  that  today  we  do  not  have  the  experience  to 
make  it  practical  to  start  the  program  on  a  scale  as  big  as  the 
problem  would  apparently  warrant." 

A  consideration  of  all  the  specific  recommendations  of 
this  Committee  emphasizes  the  importance  of  administrative  pro- 
cedure and  decisions  if  this  program  is  to  be  successful.  Proper 
administration,  however,  is  dependent  upon  the  form  of  legislation 
which  initiates  it.  Each  of  the  particular  parts  of  this  policy 
must  be  closely  integrated  and  carefully  guarded.  The  procedures 
in  putting  this  program  into  effect  must  be  varied  in  different 
parts  of  the  country  and  in  different  groups  of  the  population. 
To  allow  the  administration  to  make  proper  judgments  concerning 
these  things,  it  is  essential  that  the  legislative  action  which 
sets  up  this  program  should  not  so  chart  the  course  to  be  followed 
that  the  administration  is  hampered  in  the  proper  application  of  a 
program  to  the  diversity  of  conditions  which  will  arise  in  the 
day-to-day  workings  of  its  development.  Moreover,  sufficient 
knowledge  and  experience  are  not  now  available  to  allow  a  definite 
blueprint  of  the  future  activities  of  administration.  The  specific 
techniques  of  administration  will,  of  necessity,  be  experimental 
in  nature.  Mistakes  will  be  made;  readjustments  are  inevitable, 
but  if  the  way  is  left  open  for  the  employment  of  administrative 
decisions,  realignments  and  corrections  can  be  made  along  the  way. 
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BOOK   REVIEWS 

LANDLORD  AND  TENANT  ON  THE  COTTON  PLANTATION.  Woofter,  T.J.  Jr., 
Research  Monograph  V.  Works  Progress  Administration.  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  (1936), 

The  cover  page  of  this  multilithed  monograph  pictures  the 
typical  negro  family  near  its  crude,  inadequate  cabin  completely 
overshadowed  by  a  bursting  boll  of  "King  Cotton".  As  the  author 
points  out,  the  plantation  areas  of  the  South  "are  utterly  subject 
to  King  Cotton,  booming  when  the  King  is  prosperous,  and  slumping 
when  the  King  is  sick." 

The  primary  object  of  this  timely  and  well-executed  in- 
vestigation was  to  present  "the  human  elements  associated  with  the 
land  tenure  system"  of  the  southeastern  cotton  area.  The  data  pre- 
sented were  secured  from  646  plantations  located  in  North  Carolina, 
Georgia,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  and  Arkansas.  There  were 
9,414  tenant  and  laborer  families  on  these  plantations,  averaging 
almost  15  families  per  plantation;  the  total  area  included  586,042 
acres,  or  about  900  acres  per  plantation;  the  total  average  value 
per  plantation  was  about  $28,700.  Each  cropper  family  operated 
approximately  20  crop  acres,  largely  cotton,  while  the  amount  of  land 
operated  by  other  tenants  was  only  slightly  larger.  The  study  is 
concerned  chiefly  with  the  engrossment  of  the  agricultural  land, 
the  concentration  of  ownership  under  absentee  landlords  and  cor- 
porations, the  cropping  system  and  land  use,  the  erosion  and  de- 
pletion of  the  soil  resources,  the  landlord's  mortgage  indebtedness, 
the  cost  of  short  term  credit  to  the  tenant,  his  income  level  and 
standard  of  living,  the  stability  of  the  farm  people  and  the  se- 
curity with  which  they  hold  their  farms,  the  educational  facil- 
ities and  the  literacy  rate,  and  the  problems  of  rural  relief  and 
rehabilitation. 

In  the  final  chapter  the  author  outlines  several  spe- 
cific "constructive  measures"  which  may  prove  invaluable  in  solving 
the  problems  arising  from  the  plantation  system.  Even  though  the 
preceding  chapters  present  much  valuable  information  and  contribute 
significantly  to  a  fuller  understanding  of  plantation  economy,  this 
chapter  is,  in  the  opinion  of  the  reviewer,  the  heart  of  the  mono- 
graph. This  is  not  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  remedial  measures, 
however,  for  students  of  the  problem  are  quite  familiar  with  them. 
It  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  recommendations  follow  logically 
the  preceding  analysis,  and  are  tempered  so  as  to  be  effective  in  ad- 
justing the  peculiar  socio-economic  institutional  relationships 
to  which  they  refer.  It  would  be  presumptuous  to  attempt  a  summary 
of  the  mass  of  statistical  material  used  in  the  description  of 
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these  relationships.  It  appears  worthwhile,  however,  to  summarize 
briefly  certain  aspects  of  the  plantation  system  before  discussing 
the  suggested  adjustments. 

The  present  tendency  in  the  plantation  areas  of  the  South 
is  toward  large  holdings.  Many  proprietors  own  more  than  one  tract, 
and  further  concentrate  their  control  of  the  land  by  renting  addi- 
tional farms.  Some  plantation  owners  have  not  had  farming  exper- 
ience, and  about  one  out  of  six  are  absentee.  In  addition,  corpor- 
ations own  approximately  10  percent  of  the  plantation  land,  while 
only  a  few  negroes  own  land,  and  their  holdings  are  usually  small. 
In  the  South  the  land  is  generally  used  more  intensively  than  in 
any  other  section  of  the  country.  Strip  farming,  the  use  of  winter 
cover  crops,  and  sound  pasture  and  woodland  management  are  diffi- 
cult, if  not  impossible,  under  a  plantation  system  geared  to  cotton 
production.  The  natural  results  are  serious  soil  erosion  and  de- 
pletion. 

It  was  found  that  nearly  half  of  the  plantation  owners 
had  long-term  debts,  averaging  more  than  40  percent  of  the  value 
of  their  property,  and  more  than  half  of  the  landlords  had  short 
term  debts,  averaging  about  $2,300  per  plantation.  Interest  rates 
to  landlords  on  short  term  debts  averaged  10  percent  on  government 
loans,  15  percent  on  bank  loans,  and  16  percent  on  merchant  ac- 
counts. The  average  subsistence  advance  under  the  "furnish  system" 
was  $12.80  per  month  per  family.  "The  weighted  average  annual 
interest  rate  paid  by  all  tenants  on  subsistence  advances  in  1934 
was  37.1  percent."  The  consequence  of  the  furnish  system  is  sum- 
marized by  the  author  as  follows:  "The  high  rates  of  interest  in- 
volved in  this  system  of  credit  to  sharecroppers  is  one  of  the  major 
factors  preventing  their  rise  on  the  agricultural  ladder.  Basing 
the  credit  system  on  crop  liens  discourages  tenants  from  diversify- 
ing their  crops,  and  often  forces  landlords  to  market  crops  at  dis- 
advantageous times." 

The  average  annual  net  income  in  the  Cotton  Belt  is  low. 
The  landlord's  net  income  in  1934  averaged  enough  to  pay  him  6  per- 
cent on  his  invested  capital  and  about  $850  for  his  labor.  The 
average  annual  net  income  per  family  of  wage  hands,  croppers,  and 
tenants  on  these  plantations  was  $309,  or  $73  per  capita.  The 
average  annual  net  income  per  capita  for  wage  hands  in  the  various 
areas  ranged  from  $52  to  $96,  and  for  croppers  from  $38  to  $87.  An 
income  of  $38  per  person  is  equal  to  slightly  more  than  10  cents 
per  day.  With  an  income  so  low,  it  is  small  wonder  that  many  of 
these  people  are  poorly  clothed,  underfed,  shiftless,  illiterate, 
and  are  subject  to  the  ravages  of  such  diseases  as  typhoid,  pel- 
lagra, syphilis,  and  malaria. 
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Tenants  in  the  South  move  from  farm  to  farm,  on  the 
average,  about  every  fourth  year.  There  is  evidence  that  the 
higher  the  tenant  climbs  on  the  "agriculturl  ladder"  the  more 
stable  he  becomes.  Likewise,  it  appears  that  negro  tenants  are 
more  stable  than  white.  Neither  group,  however,  has  any  assurance 
that  it  may  remain  on  the  farms  for  longer  than  the  current  crop 
year. 

Illiteracy  in  the  Southeast  is  high.  This  is  of  na- 
tional significance  since  a  large  number  of  these  people  migrate  to 
other  parts  of  the  United  States.  The  tax  rate  for  educational 
purposes  per  dollar  of  wealth  in  these  States  is  as  high  as  in  other 
sections  of  the  country,  but  owing  to  the  small  wealth  per  child, 
the  school  funds  are  inadequate.  The  combined  monthly  rural  relief 
and  rehabilitation  rate  in  the  Southeast,  however,  has  generally 
been  lower  than  in  other  sections  of  the  country.  The  rehabilita- 
tion program,  nevertheless,  has  extended  important  assistance  by 
supplying  workstock,  production  capital,  and  guidance. 

The  author  points  out  that  our  past  policies  toward  the 
plantation  system  have  been  largely  laissez-faire .  Occasionally 
mere  palliatives,  such  as  cooperative  marketing  and  certain  types 
of  government  credit,  have  been  provided.  The  problem  remains  un- 
solved and  is  becoming  increasingly  pressing.  Constructive  meas- 
ures must  envisage  positive  action  aimed  at  changing  the  system, 
and  must  recognize  certain  deeply  ingrained  social  and  economic 
institutions.  The  measures  suggested  include  a  legislative  pro- 
gram to  adjust  landlord  and  tenant  relations;  a  submarginal  land  re- 
tirement program;  a  program  of  soil  conservation,  crop  diversifi- 
cation, and  production  control;  a  rural  rehabilitation  program; 
and  a  program  for  the  promotion  of  farm  ownership. 

The  proposed  legislative  program  would  repeal  laws  which 
make  it  a  misdemeanor  to  quit  a  contract  while  in  debt,  require  a 
written  contract  and  grant  the  courts  power  to  call  for  an  account- 
ing, and  provide  compensation  for  unexhausted  improvements  made  by 
the  tenant.  These  suggestions  are  very  good,  with  certain  excep- 
tions, but  they  do  not  go  far  enough.  No  method  was  suggested  for 
protecting  the  landlord  when  the  tenant  quit  his  contract  while  in 
debt.  It  appears  obvious  that  the  landlord  should  be  afforded  some 
protection.  It  is  doubtful  if  compensation  for  improvement  would 
operate  effectively  in  the  South  for  the  great  majority  of 
tenants,  owing  to  their  low  economic  status  and  inability  to  effect 
improvements.  Additional  legislative  suggestions  which  might  have 
been  included  are  to:  make  it  possible  for  the  outgoing  tenant  at 
the  termination  of  the  lease  to  remove  all  removable  improvements 
constructed  by  him;  require  minimum  housing  and  sanitary  standards 
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for  all  rented  dwellings;  enact  some  law,  probably  compensation  for 
disturbance,  to  reduce  the  high  degree  of  mobility;  limit  the  land- 
lord's lien  to  prevent  the  abuses  associated  with  it;  provide  an 
arbitration  method  of  settling  minor  differences;  enforce  laws 
safeguarding  civil  liberties;  establish  differential  taxation  favor- 
ing owner-operators;  and  make  more  effective  the  laws  regarding 
deterioration  and  waste. 

The  submarginal  land  retirement  program  would  follow  two 
familiar  lines  —  Federal  purchase  and  zoning.  Some  of  the  pitfalls 
of  such  a  program  were  mentioned.  The  suggestions  regarding  soil 
conservation,  crop  diversification,  and  production  control  would  in 
general  intensify  existing  programs.  These  activities  should  be 
highly  coordinated  because  they  "are  inextricably  interwoven  and 
their  success  is  mutually  dependent."  These  programs  are  seriously 
hampered  by  the  plantation  system. 

One  of  the  suggested  remedies  —  rural  rehabilitation  — 
is  designed,  however,  to  mitigate,  if  not  completely  eliminate,  some 
of  the  most  obvious  shortcomings  of  the  tenancy  system.  Loans  would 
be  granted  to  worthy  tenants  and  croppers  for  the  purchase  of  ani- 
mals and  implements  and  for  subsistence;  and  farm  and  home  guidance 
would  be  furnished.  Through  such  an  adjustment  the  cropper  would 
receive  a  larger  share  of  the  crop,  his  burdensome  interest  rates 
would  be  eliminated,  he  would  produce  food  for  home  consumption 
and  he  would  have  a  chance  to  move  up  the  agricultural  ladder. 

.Farm  ownership  by  operating  owners  would  be  fostered 
through  long-term  loans  at  low  interest  rates  supervised  by  compe- 
tent advisers.  This  suggestion  is  essentially  the  Bankhead-Jones 
Bill  which  passed  the  Senate  during  the  last  Congress,  and  which  is 
again  being  considered. 

This  document  is  one  of  a  series  of  studies  prepared  by 
the  Division  of  Social  Research,  Works  Progress  Administration.  It 
has  added  significiantly  to  our  store  of  knowledge  regarding  one  of 
the  most  perplexing  institutions  in  our  agricultural  economy  —  the 
plantation.  Students  of  farm  tenancy  in  the  United  States  can  prof- 
it from  a  careful  study  of  this  monograph. 


Marshall  Harris 

Land  Use  Planning  Section 

Land  Utilization  Division 
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RECENT  ARTICLES  AND  PUBLICATIONS 


Unless  otherwise  indicated,  the  Reset- 
tlement Administration  cannot  supply 
any  of  the  publications  listed  below. 


Magazine  Articles 

"The  Meaning  of  the  Greenbelt  Towns".   R.G.  Tugwell.   NEW  REPUBLIC 
LXXXX  (1159)  42.   February  17,  1937. 

According  to  the  author,  who  was  until  recently  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Resettlement  Administration,  one  of  the  most  ef- 
fective ways  to  criticize  anything  is  to  make  it  appear  ridiculous 
or  fallacious.  Greenbelt  houses  are  condemned  for  their  cost 
(59,000-^10,000  each),  and  are  thus  said  to  be  failures  as  exper- 
iments "in  low  cost  housing". 

Relief  labor  has  been  employed  in  large  part  on  these 
"greenbelt"  projects;  and  complete  cities  are  being  built.  "When 
one  of  the  critics  wants  to  find  the  average  cost  of  a  house  in 
one  of  the  cities  to  which  the  Greenbelt  towns  are  sattelite,  he 
does  not  add  up  the  cost  of  firehouses,  zoos,  parks,  streets  and 
the  city  hall  and  add  a  proportionate  part  to  each  house.  Yet  that 
is  what  he  wants  to  do  with  Greenbelt." 

Further,  Dr.  Tugwell  explains,  the  houses  represent  only 
40-45  percent  of  the  total  outlay  and  60  percent  represents  "ex- 
penditures for  revenue-producing  services  either  through  direct 
payments  (electricity  and  water)  or  taxes  (streets  and  sewage  dis- 
posal)" . 

If  more  houses  were  being  built  ("...there  ought  to  be 
3,000  projects  rather  than  three...")  different  and  cheaper  con- 
struction methods  might  have  been  possible,  yet  by  good  organiza- 
tion and  by  the  elimination  of  speculative  profits,  costs  have  been 
reasonable,  the  life  of  the  buildings  will  be  longer  than  that  of 
the  ordinary  suburban  house,  and  maintenance  costs  will  be  small. 

The  conception  of  suburban  resettlement  came  first  of 
all  from  studies  of  our  own  population  movements,  it  is  explained. 
It  accepted  a  trend  instead  of  trying  to  reverse  a  trend.  Cities 
will  probably  oppose  rather  than  develop  such  projects.  "But  Re- 
settlement has  shown  how  the  Federal  government  can  do  it  ...  They 
cost  the  government  nothing  in  the  long  run,  for  their  liquidation 
is  certain. . .If  the  government  wants  all  its  money  back  with  inter- 
est, that  can  be  done..." 
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CONSERVATION.   American  Forestry  Association,  919  -  17th  Street, 
N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C.   (20  cents  a  copy) 

Table  of  Contents  for  January-February  1937  contains 
several  particularly  interesting  titles  dealing  with  land  and  for- 
estry, all  condensed  from  longer  articles  appearing  in  various 
other  journals  and  publications: 

Next  Four  Years  in  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 

America  as  God  Made  It 

Conservation  of  Man 

What  of  the  Timber  Famine? 


National  Park  Supplement  to  PLANNING  AND  CIVIC  COMMENT,  Volume  2, 
No.  4.  October-December  1936.  (American  Planning  and  Civic 
Association,  901  Union  Trust  Building,  Washington,  D.C.) 

In  this  20th  Anniversary  number,  the  American  Planning 
and  Civic  Association  has  presented  an  analysis  of  the  principles 
governing  the  character  and  growth  of  the  National  Park  System  as 
interpreted  by  the  National  Park  Service.  "In  preserving  the  great 
secnic  areas  of  the  country  it  has  indicated  that  there  are  fine 
opportunities  for  preserving,  also,  for  the  public  benefit,  suitable 
examples  of  the  plant  and  animal  life  native  to  the  United  States. 
Consistent  with  those  governing  principles  and  resulting  logically 
from  their  adoption,  the  way  is  pointed  toward  a  land-use  program 
of  great  national  importance.  It  is  significant  that  a  large  num- 
ber of  areas  which  should  be  conserved  and  protected  from  adverse 
use  were  once  public  domain  and  are  still  in  public  ownership." 

Approximately  25  areas  suitable  for  inclusion  in  the  Nat- 
ional Park  System  are  listed  and  described. 


NATIONAL  MUNICIPAL  REVIEW.   XXV  (12)  December  1936.   (309  E.  34th 
Street,  New  York  City) 

"Toward  a  Municipal  Land  Policy"  -  editorial. 

The  problem  of  how  to  get  vacant  land,  not  paying  taxes, 
off  the  tax  rolls  is  one  troubling  many  municipalities.  Foreclosure 
is  expensive  and  clear  titles  hard  to  secure.  What  to  do  with 
it  after  the  municipality  has  title  to  it  raises  another  problem. 
Profitable  use  may  be  either  public  or  private,  but  an  intelligent 
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policy  should  allow  municipalities  to  take  advantage  of  a  good 
opportunity  which  may  never  again  be  duplicated.  How  to  prevent 
recurrence  of  this  situation  seems  to  point  to  the  need  for  rigid 
subdivision  control  and  State  supervision  of  local  indebtedness. 


"Homestead  Exemption  for  Nebraska?"  A.W.  Gordon,  President, 
Omaha  Loan  and  Building  Association. 

Agitation  for  homestead  exemption  and  tax  limitation  is 
based  on  the  belief  that  real  estate  is  bearing  a  larger  percentage 
of  the  cost  of  government  than  it  actually  is,  that  a  large  part  of 
the  property  tax  is  unfair,  and  that  new  forms  of  taxation  will  re- 
duce general  property  levies.  Where  either  or  both  are  adopted,  al- 
ternative sources  of  revenue  must  be  provided,  and  the  revenue 
raised  must  be  distributed  back  to  tax  agencies.  "Unless  this  is 
done,  arguments  for  exemption  fall  of  their  own  weight,  and  the 
thoughtful  citizen  who  is  interested  in  maintaining  adequately  the 
essential  functions  of  government  should  consider  whether  or  not  the 
proposals  advanced  are  in  reality  instruments  of  general  property 
tax  reform,  or  whether  they  represent  merely  a  desire  to  achieve 
tax  preference  irrespective  of  results." 

In  the  November  elections,  tax  limitation  measures  were 
defeated  in  Colorado,  Georgia,  Oregon,  Michigan,  and  Minnesota, 
but  were  favorably  voted  upon  in  Washington  and  Nevada.  Constitu- 
tional homestead  exemption  amendments  were  adopted  in  Utah,  Arkan- 
sas, and  North  Carolina. 


MUNICIPAL  FINANCE.  IX  (3)  February  1937.  (Municipal  Finance  Of- 
ficers' Association  of  United  States  and  Canada,  850  East 
58th  Street,  Chicago) 

Several  valuable  articles  appear  in  this  issue.  In  his 
paper  entitled,  "Scrapping  the  Real  Estate  Tax",  John  R.  Zangerle 
explains  that  property  owners,  in  spite  of  the  results  of  referendum 
elections  in  November,  are  active  and  aggressive  in  their  efforts 
to  have  passed  rate  law  limitations,  feeling  that  thereby  their 
taxes  will  be  reduced.  Uniform,  systematic  appraisals  would  seem 
to  be  the  better  solution. 
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"City  Planning  Aids  Assessing",  by  Walter  H.  Blucher, 
explains  that  planning  departments  can  provide  rational  plans  for 
land  use  based  on  community  needs;  can  help  determine  how  special 
assessments  shall  be  levied,  etc.  by  outlining  a  plan  for  devel- 
opment of  the  entire  community;  and  can  assist  the  assessor  by 
providing  a  plan  of  public  improvements  which  influence  the  value 
of  existing  property. 

Other  articles  cover  "The  Tax  Commissions  Part  in  Improv- 
ing Assessment  Practice",  "Listing  of  Personal  Property",  "Taxing 
Utility  Corporations".  An  article  by  Henry  F.  Long,  Commissioner 
of  Corporations  and  Taxation  for  Massachusetts  is  entitled,  "The 
Road  to  Tax  Justice". 


PLANNING  BROADCASTS.  Bulletin  of  the  American  Planning  and  Civic 
Association,  October-November  1936.  (901  Union  Trust  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.) 

Progress  report  of  the  Committee  on  Roadside  Development. 
Restrictions  on  the  use  of  outdoor  advertising  devices  through  zon- 
ing as  one  means,  and  as  a  safety  measure  for  highway  protection  as 
another,  are  suggested,  and  an  act  designed  to  meet  State  constitu- 
tional and  legal  restrictions  is  included. 


Bulletins  and  Pamphlets 


"Crop  and  Livestock  Insurance  —  A  Selected  List  of  References  to 
Literature  Issued  Since  1898".  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  Bibliography  No.  67. 
(November  1936.   Washington,  D.C.) 

Although  a  suggestion  for  a  general  crop  insurance  system 
was  made  by  Benjamin  Franklin  as  early  as  1788,  the  first  experi- 
ment with  this  type  of  insurance  was  not  made  in  the  United  States 
until  1899.  This  bibliography  therefore  covers  the  period  from 
1899  to  date,  and  includes  a  section  on  crop  insurance  and  material 
relating  to  other  forms  of  agricultural  insurance  —  hail,  livestock 
frost,  and  forest  fire.  Under  broad  subject  headings  will  be  found 
references  to  material  relating  to  the  history  of  the  different 
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types  of  insurance;  past  experience  with  them;  recent  proposals; 
legislation;  and  comment  and  opinion  on  the  feasibility  of  such 
insurance. 

Copies  of  the  bibliography  may  be  secured  from  the  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Economics,  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


"Local  Government  in  Tompkins  County,  New  York".  T.N.  Hurd.  Cor- 
nell University  Bulletin  657,  August  1936.  (Cornell  Univer- 
sity, Ithaca,  New  York.) 

Rapidly  mounting  costs  of  government  during  recent  years 
have  focused  attention  upon  governmental  problems.  Interest  in 
these  problems  has  been  accentuated  by  the  economic  depression  which 
has  increased  the  difficulty  of  paying  taxes.  Thus  it  was  felt  that 
an  analysis  of  receipts,  expenditures,  and  administration  of  local 
units  in  Tompkins  County,  New  York,  would  acquaint  citizens  with 
their  local  government,  and  would  help  to  solve  some  local  govern- 
mental problems  of  the  State.  Accordingly  a  study  of  local  govern- 
ment of  Tompkins  county  in  south  central  New  York  was  undertaken, 
and  the  findings  recorded  under  the  general  headings  of  local  gov- 
ernment administration,  trends  in  taxes  and  costs  of  government, 
receipts  and  expenditures  1932-34. 

Concluding  that  the  problems  of  local  government  are  broad- 
er than  those  of  tax  reduction  alone,  and  that  accompanying  the  in- 
creased need  for  governmental  services  and  increasing  costs  and  tax- 
es is  the  problem  of  an  equitable  apportionment  of  the  tax  burden, 
the  author  summarizes  as  follows: 

Within  any  governmental  unit,  the  equitable  distribution 
of  the  property  tax  burden  requires  a  fair  and  uniform  assessment  of 
individual  properties.  Yet  even  when  property  is  fairly  and  uni- 
formly assessed,  variations  in  the  amount  and  location  of  taxable 
property  result  in  wide  variations  in  rates  among  similar  units, 
and  in  spite  of  the  equalizing  influence  of  State  aid,  property 
taxes  in  relation  to  taxable  wealth  are  usually  lighter  in  the  more 
wealthy  communities.  Variations  in  tax  rates  due  to  variations  in 
the  amount  of  taxable  property  raise  a  question  as  to  the  proper 
size  of  the  taxing  unit.  In  addition  to  insuring  a  higher  minimum 
standard  of  service,  State-aids  have  tended  to  equalize  and  even  to 
reduce  the  local  property  tax  burden.   The  development  of  new 
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sources  of  State  revenue  has  had  the  effect  of  distributing  the 
cost  of  government  and  relieving  property.  A  budget  system  is 
desirable  to  control  and  guide  town  expenditures  and  tax  levies  and 
to  provide  the  towns  with  adequate  financial  plans.  There  is 
need  also  for  simple,  published  financial  reports  of  activities 
of  local  units  of  government  for  public  consumption.  — 

As  a  result  of  the  Constitutional  Amendment  approved  by 
the  November  5,  1935  referendum,  the  legislature  may  provide  op- 
tional forms  of  county  government.  Any  county  may  accept  any  form 
so  proposed  by  the  legislature.  Thus  counties  with  peculiar  prob- 
lems can  shift  from  the  standardized  forms  to  one  better  suited  to 
their  needs.  Certain  desirable  changes,  after  the  legislature  has 
taken  action  in  accordance  with  the  Amendment,  might  well  be; 

1.  Transfer  of  town  and  county  police  functions 
to  the  State; 

2.  Collection  of  all  taxes  by  the  county; 

3.  Installment  payment  of  taxes; 

4.  County  board  of  assessment  and  review; 

5.  Assessment  of  corporation  and  State  fran- 
chise taxes  by  State  Tax  Commission; 

6.  County  treasurer  to  act  as  custodian  for 
all  local  unit  funds; 

7.  Transfer  of  certain  town  functions  to  the 
county. 
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